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making guide lines with single strokes of a 
knife, to terminate more precisely the lines 
of the background, wherever these met an 
outlined form, as well as to facilitate the 
cutting of much of the cross-hatching (see 
fig 2). These were mere scratches which 
readily filled with ink on all contemporary 
proofs while the blocks were fresh (see fig. 
3), but which open- 
ed up in course of 
time somewhat as a 
cut on the bark of a 
tree will. There also 
opened up, unfor- 
tunately, the many 
plugs inserted long 
ago to fill holes eaten 
away by earlier gen- 
erations of worms. 

It is a funda- 
mental requirement 
in the printing of 
all relief blocks to 
put more pressure 
on those parts where 
the lines are close 
together, than upon 
those where they are 
wide apart. To meet 
this necessity, the 
modern hand press 
is provided with an 
"overlay," consist- 
ing of varying thick- 
nesses of paper, 
thickest where the 
block requires most 
pressure. This over- 
lay is interposed be- 
tween the paper 
lying on the inked 

flat block and the perfectly flat metal 
platten. Thus the pressure is varyingly 
but accurately distributed. But the fif- 
teenth-century press had only a blanket 
between the wet paper on the block and 
the flat wooden platten, which exerted 
unrelieved pressure over the entire surface, 
pressing down unfeelingly upon the fine 
open lines as well as the close heavy ones. 
To remedy this condition somewhat, then, 
though at the risk of destroying the precise 
line drawn for him by the designer, the en- 




FIG. 4. DETAIL OF PRINT OF 
SAMSON AND THE LION 



FIG. 5. SAME DETAIL 
ON THE WOODBLOCK 



graver cut every fine line running off into 
open space in such a way that its tapering 
end dipped considerably below the surface 
of the block (see fig. 5). In spite of this 
precaution, such lines appear quite heavy 
on all contemporary prints, which plainly 
indicates the real technical difficulty of 
the time, the printing press. This rude 
machine performed 
splendid service no 
doubt, if only for 
the reason that it 
forced the designer 
and engraver to sim- 
plify, but it was 
guilty of many cru- 
dities commonly and 
erroneously ascribed 
to the engraver. 

It is clear these 
fifteenth-century 
blocks were design- 
ed and cut to with- 
stand hard service. 
Their makers ignor- 
ed the autographic 
refinements com- 
mon in the modern 
reproduction but 
achieved breadth 
and unity, above 
all a virile beauty, 
which makes their 
works of art distinct 
from other forms of 
pictorial expression. 
The blocks of Saint 
Catherine and Sam- 
son have these quali- 
ties and carry to this 
day the increasingly 
rare traditions of their makers, honest 
workmanship and humble service. 

Rudolph Ruzicka. 

CLASSICAL ACCESSIONS 

11. Jewelry 

UnE of the outstanding characteristics 
of the work of Greek artists is its refine- 
ment. It determines in a large measure 
the restraint of their modeling, the fine 
simplicity of their vase shapes, and the 
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harmony of their compositions. We can 
see this quality in every branch of the 
Greek artist's work, but nowhere is it more 
evident than in his jewelry; for this obvi- 
ously lent itself peculiarly well to delicacy 
of treatment. 

The Museum has recently acquired 
twenty-two new pieces of Greek and Roman 
jewelry, mostly conspicuously fine pieces, 
which will be shown in the Room of Re- 
cent Accessions during the coming month. 
A study of these will teach us much about 
the taste and customs of these two nations, 
and bring out the salient differences be- 
tween their artistic conceptions. 

In order to understand the character of 
Greek jewelry, we must remember that 
until the time of Alexander the Great 
Greece had little access to precious stones. 
She utilized the quartzes or semi-precious 
stones, especially the carnelian, agate, and 
chalcedony, largely for seal engravings; 
but such stones as the garnet, the topaz, 
the emerald, the sapphire, whose brilliance 
and intrinsic beauty make them such pop- 
ular decorations in jewelry, were only in- 
troduced in larger numbers into Greece 
after Alexander's Eastern conquests. 
Largely from necessity, therefore, prob- 
ably also somewhat from choice, the Greek 
jeweler of the sixth to fourth century B.C. 
turned his attention to the working of the 
gold itself. The gold was to him not a 
mere background, not only an appropriate 
setting for colored stones, but itself a 
vehicle for the expression of his thought. 
And he has shown us once for all the possi- 
bilities of this material. His best products 
in modeling, engraving, repousse, granula- 
tion, filigree, and plaitwork stand as the 
finest achievements of their kind. They 
have shown us what a combination of 
consummate skill and patience can ac- 
complish. 

Among our new pieces we may mention 
first a gold necklace dating from the fourth 
century B.C. (fig. i, B). It is composed of 
a closely woven braid of five plaits from 
which are suspended bead pendants with 
rosettes at the points of attachment, and 
in the center a bird and a disk with the 
head of Medusa in relief; the clasp consists 
of disks with elaborate rosettes in filigree 



and semi-elliptical members with filigree 
palmettes. To appreciate the fineness of 
the work one must use a magnifying glass. 
The minuteness of the plaitwork is aston- 
ishing, and the filigree palmettes, in spite 
of their smallness, show the same sense of 
organic growth as the large marble akro- 
teria. The modeled work of the beads and 
the bird is not so careful, but the little 
rosettes are beautifully done: each has six 
petals with a globule in the center, and 
every petal has a fine twisted wire running 
round the edge, which, we must remember, 
had to be soldered to the surface of each 
petal, only about one thirty-second of an 
inch in length; originally the petals were 
probably also filled with bright-colored 
enamel, though this has now disappeared. 
It may be argued that such minute work is 
practically lost, for when jewelry is worn 
it is not meant to be examined with a mag- 
nifying glass. But that is not so; the ef- 
fect of the whole, even though some details 
be not fully appreciated at a distance, has 
just that element of refinement which the 
Greeks valued, as any comparison with 
coarser work will show. So that the 
Greek high standard of craftsmanship has 
its full reward in the delicate quality it gives 
to the whole. 

Another necklace dating about a cen- 
tury later is composed of a plaited chain 
with a dolphin and three glass beads in gold 
settings at each end. The gold settings 
consist of flower calyxes joined together by 
wire links. The design is efl'ective and the 
work careful; but it does not compare in 
fineness with the other necklace. 

Three pairs of gold earrings are typical 
examples of fourth-century work. In one 
pair we see four intertwisted wires passing 
into a finely modeled lion's head, with fili- 
gree decoration of scrolls and palmettes on 
the neck. Each head is separately mod- 
eled, not cast from the same mould, and 
originally the eyes were inlaid with colored 
glass or stone. In another pair the design 
is similar, with four twisted wires passing 
into an animal's head, but in this case it is 
that of a bull (fig. i. A). Again, each head 
is cast from a separate mould, and shows 
spirited, careful modeling; there is also 
fine engraved work on the surface for the 
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FIG. I. GREEK AND ROMAN JEWELRY 
V CENTURY B.C.-III CENTURY A.D. 
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hair and on the dewlaps. The filigree 
work on the neck, however, is rather coarse. 
Such earrings were worn with the animal's 
mouth touching the front part of the lobe, 
so that they were best seen from the side, 
while when viewed in front the filigree 
decoration was conspicuous. The fasten- 
ing is by means of a loop on the animal's 
head and an eye on the ring. In the third 
pair each earring is composed of a crescent 
covered with granulation and of a pendant 
in the shape of an acorn; little rosettes 
serve to mark the attachment of the pen- 
dant and of the pin. We may compare it 
with a similar example in the Louvre said 
to have been found in Etruria (cf. Hada- 




FIG. 2. GREEK FIBULA 

czek, Ohrschmuck der Griechen und Etrus- 
ker, p. 25, fig. 47). 

A pendant in the form of a lion's head 
shows good repousse work of the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. It probably formed part of a 
necklace, to judge by a similar example 
from the Crimea in which the necklace is 
still preserved (cf. Reinach, Bosphore Cim- 
merien, pi. XXXII, 12). It is hollow and 
has a hole at the back, perhaps for the in- 
sertion of a little cloth soaked with per- 
fume, as has been suggested for the earring 
from the Crimea which shows a similar 
device (cf. Reinach, op. cit. pi. VII,. 11, 
1 1 a). 

Four finger rings with engraved designs 
for sealing are important new additions 
to our collection. One, of gold, with a 
pointed oval bezel, has an engraving of a 
seated woman looking into a mirror and 
holding a wreath (fig. i, D). She wears a 
chiton girt at the waist the folds of which 
are delicately incised, not obscuring the 
modeling of the body. An interesting 
feature is the indication of the plaited 
work on the seat of the chair. The simple 



conception and the style of the engraving 
point to Greek work of the fifth century 
B.C. To the same century may be as- 
signed a gold swivel ring with a carnel- 
ian in the form of a crouching lion; on 
the under side of the carnelian is en- 
graved a lion devouring the hind leg of a 
deer (fig. i, F) — a fine Greek animal study. 
A bronze ring has on its oval bezel a repre- 
sentation of Herakles standing with one 
foot resting on a rock. He is identified 
by the lion's skin wound round his arm, 
the bow in his hand, and the club behind 
him. It is a spirited piece of work of the 
fifth to fourth century B.C. Unfortu- 
nately, the surface is not very well pre- 
served. A gold swivel ring with an agate 
scarab has an engraved design of a man 
bending his bow. It is hastily executed, 
largely with the drill, and is Etruscan or 
Italic work of the fourth century B.C. 

The head of a wild ram (mufflon), made 
of solid gold (fig. I, C), is an unusually im- 
portant piece. From the shape of the cut- 
ting on the under side we may surmise 
that it either formed part of some curving 
object, or was cut off from a solid gold 
statuette. The head is "beautifully mod- 
eled in the finished, lifelike, and yet stylized 
manner of the early fifth century B.C. 
The nose, mouth, and eyes are rendered 
with fine observation of nature, while the 
hair on the forehead and the cheeks is in- 
dicated by raised surfaces with engraved 
hatched lines — in the archaic, convention- 
alized style. The combination of the 
lifelike and the decorative makes this one 
of the most beautiful representations of the 
wild sheep preserved us from antiquity. 
We may compare for its similar style the 
ram's head on the gold bracelet in Karls- 
ruhe (Schumacher, Antike Bronzen, pi. 

II, 7a). 

The common method of fastening dresses 
in early times, both in Greece and Italy, 
was by means of fibulae or brooches of our 
safety-pin form. Dresses then, we must 
remember, were not shaped like ours, 
but consisted of rectangular pieces of cloth 
which were draped round the body and 
fastened on the shoulder. So that good 
substantial safety-pins best served the pur- 
pose of keeping the garment in place. But 
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since these pins had to be in conspicuous 
places they were often highly decorated. 
Five newly acquired examples are of such 
a kind. They are not of the classical 
Greek period, but of early Italic types, 
prevalent in the eighth and seventh cen- 
turies B.C. One, of gold, has the so-called 
serpentine form with four "horns"; an- 
other, also of gold, is of the boat-shaped 
variety with long sheathlike foot, and with 
amber beads strung on the bow; two others, 
also boat-shaped, have gold pins, but 
the bow is of greenish glass decorated with 
yellow fern-like patterns, not unlike the 
early, modeled glass. These glass bows are 
placed in gold settings on which the same 
fern patterns are carried on in embossed 
work. A fourth boat-shaped fibula is of 
silver and is decorated with very fine fili- 
gree work on the bow and delicately en- 
graved zigzag patterns on the foot (fig. 2). 
It is 5I in. (14 cm.) long, and weighs 38.9 
grammes; so that from our point of view 
it would have been a rather clumsy pin to 
wear, though certainly handsome. 

When we come to examine Roman jew- 
elry, we feel immediately that we are in a 
different world. New standards and new 
conceptions now hold sway. The contrast 
is particularly great when we turn directly 
from fourth-century work to the products 
of Roman Imperial times; for the transi- 
tion between the two takes place in the 
Hellenistic period. The Hellenistic jew- 
elers, when they suddenly had at their dis- 
posal a new wealth of precious stones, 
naturally kept up old traditions, and 
combined the stones with goldwork. But, 
as was bound to happen, especially in a 
period when craftsmanship was no longer 
valued as before, attention was gradually 
more and more given to stones, and less 
to the gold. For it was, of course, much 
easier and popularly more effective to string 
a row of glittering stones, than to spend 
all that skill and labor on fine goldwork. 

In the newly acquired pieces of Roman 
date this change of standards is very evi- 
dent. A necklace with emerald beads 
strung on a gold chain with double-loop 
links, and a chain necklace with Roman 
pearls and colored glass beads (now iri- 
descent) are typical examples (fig. i, E). 



There is no denying that they are very 
pretty. The lovely green of the emeralds 
and the variety of soft colors in the other 
necklace combined with the yellow gold, 
make a strong appeal especially to modern 
taste. But the charm lies in the colors 
and combination of colors, not in the work- 
manship. To see how craftsmanship has 
deteriorated we need only compare the 
carelessly worked rosettes on the pendant 
and on the clasp of the pearl necklace with 




FIG. 3. 
ROMAN, 



WINGED VICTORY 
I CENTURY A.D. 



the much smaller but infinitely finer rosettes 
on the Greek fourth-century example (cf. 
fig. I, B); or the chain-work in these two 
pieces. The Roman necklaces are said 
to have been found at Nazareth in Pales- 
tine in tombs of the early Imperial period. 
A gold bracelet composed of five rectan- 
gular plaques decorated with glass inlay in 
box settings and with filigree scrolls is an 
important example of later Roman work 
(fig. I, G). It is rather coarse, showy work, 
but undeniably effective. The glass in- 
lay has now largely disappeared. We may 
compare it with examples of similar tech- 
nique found at Tunis and now in the Brit- 
ish Museum; cf. F. H. Marshall, Catalogue 
of Jewelry, Nos. 2824 and 2866. They 
are there dated in the third century A.D. 
on account of being found with a cameo 
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the setting of which can be assigned to that 
period from its similarity with settings 
enclosing third-century coins. 

Two rings, also with glass inlay in box 
settings, are probably contemporary with 
the bracelet. One is a particularly splen- 
did example, with filigree and beading on 
the sides of the bezel and enclosing a chal- 
cedony with a bearded man engraved in 
late Roman style. A third ring consists of 
a simple gold hoop with oval bezel, on 
which are engraved a lion, a crescent, and 
the two letters F. L. It too is late Roman. 

But the most pleasing piece among our 
Roman acquisitions is a gold pinhead in 
the form of a winged Victory, modeled in 
solid gold (fig. 3). She is represented 
standing, with the lower part of her body 
draped, and holding a shield and spear. 
The figure is carefully and delicately exe- 
cuted and has a good deal of the Greek 
spirit, though not the elan of her Greek 
sisters. She stands on a round base, 
to which is attached a cylindrical setting 
with incised palmette and lotos decoration 
— for the insertion of the pin. Such large 
pins were used to keep the elaborate coif- 
fures of Roman ladies in place, as we know 
from representations in Roman statues. 
The date of the pinhead is Graeco-Roman, 
probably of the first century A. D. With 
its delicate workmanship and freedom from 
accessory decorations, it is like a last echo 
of the high standard of craftsmanship set 
by Greek jewelers. G. M. A. R. 

BUCKLES WHICH BELONGED 
TO ANCIENT ARMOR 

De la ROCHEFOUCAULD, philos- 
opher great and worldly, remarks that one 
never can understand a subject unless he 
investigates its veriest details. I do not 
recall the theme which was then impressing 
him: it may have been the eyelashes of 
Madame de Longueville, or her infinite 
patches. But it could just as well (no, 
nearly so well) have concerned the superb 
suit of black and gilded armor — the one in 
which, as ill-luck would have it, he was 
soon to be wounded. For, truth to tell, 
no one can really know armor who has not 
studied it with microscopic care, examining 



its spring-latches, linings, straps, hinges, 
rivets, plume holder, and, above all things 
its buckles. In fact, it is made up of de- 
tails, and Rochefoucauld himself would 
probably have been surprised if he had been 
told that in the finishing of this same glossy 
harness, which descended only to his knees, 
his master-armorer had decorated, gilded, 
and put separately in place no less than six 
hundred rivets (or more than six thousand), 
that he had made use of four entire buck- 
skins in its lining, that he reckoned two 
ounces of silver and a quarter of an ounce 
of virgin gold for the threads of galloon 
which bordered the steel plates, that the 
artist gave a week's work to the making 
and gilding of the plume holder, and as 
much time again to designing and execut- 
ing the thirty buckles which were needed. 
For one should keep in mind the fact that 
armor, like any other work of art, was ever 
suitably framed. Indeed, it is as easy to 
imagine a Giorgione encadre with planks, 
as to believe that a harness coming from 
the workroom of a Negroli would be given 
rivets or buckles out of keeping with the 
quality of the work. In fact, when one 
does find beautiful armor furnished with 
uninteresting buckles, he may at once de- 
cide that they are not the original ones : even 
in such a case an original buckle is some- 
times discovered by more careful search. 
On the other hand, it is not surprising if 
in most armor all original buckles disap- 
peared, for in the course of centuries they 
have been broken off one by one, with their 
straps, and were rarely restored. And the 
loss is the more to be regretted since buck- 
les are not merely art objects in little,^ 
but are importantly diagnostic for the stu- 
dent of armor, for their design and de- 
tails change with each decade. Tis a 
pity only that they have been so imper- 
fectly studied, no work on armor as yet 
referring to them critically. Yet they are 
obviously worth considering. Nor are they 
difficult to collect, for odd buckles exist 
among the debris of every gallery of ar- 
mor, national or private — objects which 

^A museum has lately been founded in Prag 
by Herr Waldes to exhibit exclusively buckles 
and attaches of similar nature, e.g. buttons, tog- 
gles, clasps. 
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